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MY ardent love of miscellany is to-day abund- 
antly gratified, by having an opportunity to varie- 
gate my paper with poetry and prose. It is the 
determination of my correspondents to give cele- 
brity to our city clubs, and I have no doubt that, 
by future ages, they will be compared to the sym- 
posia of the Greeks, the revel of the Romans, or 
the petite soupers of Madame Tallien. 


SIR, 


As I find your correspondents are determined to 
pursue me with great severity, on account of my 
complaints against a certain club, of which my son 
isa member; and as one seems to doubt my as- 
sertion, with respect to his acquired talent for 
poetry, I take the liberty of offering to you some 
lines, which he dropped from bis pocket, and 
which, with my usual “thirst for information,” I 
read ever. From its many imperfections, I con- 
clude it is his first attempt, and should not expose 
itto you, but I earnestly hope you will discourage 
any similar exertions. 


As strolling one day, alone in the park, 

There chanc’d to pass by a wit, and a spark. 

I follow’d behind them, and heard the spark say, 
Dearest joker, how brilliant you are ev’ry day! 

1 wish in my soul to possess such a spirit, 

And feel that I’ve wit, unexcited by claret. 

Now why, my good friend,can you not impart 
Some thought to my head, some warmth to my heart ?] 
The other stopp’d shorily and gaz'd on the youth, 
Then clasping his hands, exclaim’d. ..“¢On my truth, 
Thy head ne'er was form'd for wisdom’s great Weight: 
Your eye is too light, your nose is too straight; 
But come, never mind, I’ve a plan now in view, 
Shall vield you some lgarning, some gaiety too, 
We'll hie to the inn, and make an appeal 

To all the young men, who think or who feel.” 
Accordingly then they ended their walk, 

In order, they said, to have a ** goad talk." 

In silence, produc’d by very deep thought, 

Now onward they march totheir place of resort: 
They beckon all young men they meet on the way, 
Tofcllow them in, and hear what they'll! say. 

Now round the great tap room, all seated in state, 
Much joy ineach heart, some sense in each pate, 
Most fondly expecting high bliss to create; 

When loud the wit hems, and opens his soul, 
Harranguing awhile, sans any controul, 

“ And now, as I have you for once in a meeting, 

1 pray ye consider my wishes here greeting; 

That as the young men of this famous city 

Are not very learn’d, and few of them wiity, 

That we (precious few) who sometimes caa think, 
Should teach the young degs....to smoke and to drink; 
To feel the great bliss sociability gives, 

And teach them ‘tis pleasure for which a man lives. 
Now least the fond fur, who always will rule, 
Should try to motest and break up our schol, 

Let's swear by our faith to meet here together 

One night in the week, in all sorts of weather.” 
Then he calls on them all as Jovers and mea, 

The folly of women to try.to restrain. 
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‘« There’s a paper,” says he “ set up in this place, 
For which we will write, to keep from disgrace.” 


So charming a thought, so worthy a plan, 

Soon won the accordance of every man. 

Another rose up with ‘* Damme, I swear 

If a lady offends me, I'll publish it there.” 

Then gravely arose a youth of more mind, 

In whose honest heart no malice we find, 

And pulling his cravat, and shaking his head, 
Prepar’d for debate, and thus wisely he said: 

* I'll offer some rules to govern your club, 

But | won't stoutly swear like yonder young scrub. 
To one steady union weall must agree; 

For who blames the club, as a member blames me: 
1f each individual by this will abide, 

No lady or writer our club will deride. 

Agreed then, agreed....come here, take my hand, 

* Divided we fall....united we stand.” 


Great joy overflow’d every heart at the sound, 
And constancy, honour, they vow'd all around. 
But next arose one, more anxious for fame, 

And wish’d that their club should boast a great name. 
‘* A name, my good man? I ne’er before spoke, 
But surely you mean what you say for a joke. 
Imprudent and rash youcertainly are, 

Our system of virtue to wish to declare. 

Should the women discover our elub has a name, 
They'll! make it a point our club to defame; 

Our actions once known, be they ever so good, 
Their envy and malice we ne’er can elude: 
Let’sthen in the moonshine most guardedly keep, 
And riot in joy while all the world sleep. 
Forbear then, forbear, nor wish for a name, 

We'd best to oblivion resign our fair fame. 


They all were exceedingly pleas’d with the plan, 
And swore to much secresy, every man. 

When, yet still in order, their feasting begins, 
All smoke, eat and drink; some talk, and one sings. 
And now for a winter they often renew 

The laugh of the giddy, the wit of the few. 

One nignt in the week they dissipate care, . 
And wine flows in bumpers; they toast to the fair, 
Whosedress and whose follies they well may reprove, 
Since claret how blinds them, and supersedes love. 
But while they thus riot in bacchanal joy, 

A letter is brought their peace to destroy. 

Its tenour is rudely complaining of them, 

For spoiling the son of one Mrs. M. 

At once they arise, their vengeance to swear, 

In very harsh words, on th’ insolent fair, ; 
Who gay clubs and grave clubs has rudely revil'd, 
And charg’d upon them the faults of her child. 
The president orders each mio his seat, 

And begs that more gently a mother they'll treat. 
One roars for a pen to answer her letters, 

To teach the respect she owes to her betters. 
Aristippus now rises, with very grave air, - 
Begs he may be suffer’d to answer “* thatthere. 
The answer accordingly forthwith is written, 
And handed around to see if it’s Atting: 

Onc puts in a word....another a live, 

"Till all swear at once“ that paper is mine.” 

The Lounger is call'd, the letter to print, 

And vows on his honour he'll ne'er give a hint, 
That aclub of full ewenty, aad full growa young men, 


Their talents unste in the answers to 
M. 


Br. SAUNTER, 


The encouragement, which you have given us 
poor females tomake known our grievances, and the 
very respectable exaraple of your correspondeit, 
M. emboldens a forlorn fair one to paint her situa- 
tion, which is a truly delicate one; arising from 
the game source as M's, that vile barrier to all so- 





cial intercourse, the Tuesday club. You must know 
Mr. Saunter, I had, ot imagined I had, a lover....2 
young man, whose society I prized above all others, 
and whese time and attentions were wholly devot- 
ed to me. On a sudden, he became neglectful and 
assumed a manner remote from that modest sim- 
plicity of character, which had been his greatest 
recommendation. I do not say I should have mer- 
ried the dear creature, had he continued his atten- 
tions, but possessing many of those agreeable qua- 
lities, which constitute the beau, I wished to have 
retained himin my suit. I fear I have injured my 
cause by this acknowledgement, and shall incur 
the censure of coquetry. But with the hope that 
I shall escape the imputation, I will proceed. I 
traced this favourite youth in his wanderings, in 
expectation of meeting with a rival, whom I was 
prepared to attack with all the woman’s vengeance. 

By a most singular and fortunate accident, I 
discovered he had not fallen in love, but what is 
worse for himself, I fear, he had fallen in with the 
Tuesday club, and had actually become an enony- 
mous member. 

I am happy they have had the consideration to 
become an anonymous club, as it is most probable 
they will stand in need of “ a good name” at the 
period of the dissolution of their partnership. Af- 
ter I had discovered where my rambler had with- 
drawn himself, I imagined he would devote to me 
the rest ofthe week; but, alas! I find the Tuesday 
club have adjourned meetings for the other six days 
For, as their favourite and appropriate song says, 


** Which is the properest day to drink, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday?” &e. &e. 


So they, in adopting it for the motto of the society? 
declare 

‘* Each is the properest day we think, 

Why should we name but one day ?”” 


As my lover has never been made a mason, he 
has not been much in the habit of secret-keeping. 
I have therefore drawn from him some important 
facts, relative to this hardy club.' Although I have* 
perceived a sensible alteration in my beau, I have 
not the same faults to combat like those M. com- 
plains of, as I never could accuse him of having too 
much learning, he has neither “ drank deep”’ or 
even “ tasted the Pierian spring.” The most 
striking difference I have discovered since my 
swain's admission into this new schoo! is an intoler- 
able ease of manners, which amounts to rudeness, 
When I chide him for neglect of me, he tosses up 
his glove, whistles a tune, or replies with a fray- 
ment from Shakspeare, “ If it were so, it were a 
grievious fault.” 

I sympathise sincerely with your exemplary cor- 
respondent, M. [ think her situation sauch more 
deserving serious consideration than mine, as I by 
no means despair ef replacing my jost Strephon; 
but the alienation of such « son as she describes 
is truly a misfortune. I beseech you, dear Mr. 
Saunter, as you go your rounds “ with measured 
steps and slow,’ to meditate for a moment on 
what lf have here related; and,as IL have still some 
regard for the * dear perfidious,” drop atimely hint, 
and | may reclaim the truant, 

DLDQ, 
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srsessssereceeeee’® Revenge is sweet.” 


Mr. Saunter, 


The numerous letters and communications you 
have received from ladies, breathing a spirit of 
animosity to those social and convivial institutions 
called “ clubs,” have at length provoked to revenge 
a number of hearty old fellows, who have for many 
years enjoyed the pleasures of such an establish- 
ment. As long as the ladies employ their literary 
talents in“ weaving delicate ditties,” and love son- 
nets, they may, uninterrupted, interest the sympa- 
thetic, and amuse the love-lorn with their compo- 
sitions. Sometimes, indeed, with impunity, they 
may indulge themselves by giving to the world 
‘‘ in fine-spun verse,”’ their upbraidings of an inat- 
tentive or neglectful lover; or, “ in numbers 
smooth invite to love’ those, whom they wish to 
enslave. But when they assume aright to scruti- 
mize the conduct of the gentlemen in gene- 
ral, when they venture to scrutinize their con- 
verse around the social board, and even to question 
the propriety of forming convivial associations, they 
must not expect to pass unnoticed. 

At the last meeting of the “ Gay club,” Will. 
Whattle appeared for the first time with a cloud- 
ed countenance. With folded arms, he sat silent 
for some minutes, and we all felt the deprivation 
of his jests, “« which were wont to set the table in 
a roar.” The sombre humour of Will. diffused 
itself over us all, and the sparkling glass went 
round sub silentio. At length Will. rose from his 
chair, and taking from his pocket a Port Folio, and 
some manuscripts, addressed the president. 

In a solemn and sensible manner, he contended 
for the propriety of jovial associations. He allud- 
ed to their antiquity; and informed us of the clubs, 
of which sir Roger de Cover.ey and Dr. Jounson 
were members. He detailed the motives, which 
induced the formation of the “ gay club,” and elo- 
quently enlarged on the harmony and enjoyments 
of its members. The eye of Will. now kindled 
with anger, and “ determined revenge’’ sat on his 
brow. He took up two or three late numbers of 
the Port Folio, and with suitable emphasis read the 
papers addressed to you by ladies, containing abuse 
and misrepresentations of the various clubs, which 
exist in this city. ‘ The cause of this calumny,” 
said Will. “ may readily be discovered ; the objects 
of these female scribblers are knewn tome. They 
arise from a wish to have our constant attendance 
at their tea-parties, and altogether to debar us the 
enioyments of the festive board and social gaiety. 
‘Lo prevent the continuance and repetition of these 
attacks, and effectually to punish their authors, I 
have digested aplan, which I submit to the consi- 
ecration of the * gay club.” 


‘ PLAN. 


“ For the purpose of inflicting punishment ou 
the temale detractors of convivial associations, 
and fully to establish their superiority over tea- 
parties, &c. let two members of the * gay club,” 
to be called the tea-party committee be charged with 
the following duties. Let them regularly attend 
every * tea-party,” and be mindful of the conversa- 
tion, which circulates among the members. Hav- 
ings, at the expense of the club, provided memo- 
yanaum books, let them note down every sentence, 
every word they hear, and carefully describe, by 
eopious annotations, the attitude and airof all who 
speak or smile. Let them deliver monthly to the 
president their memoranda and observations. 

“© Let two members be appointed, in the same 
muliner, to note the conversations and conduct of 
each member of the club at its meetings, and deli- 
ver monthly to the president their memoranda and 
éUservations. Let these reports be enclosed to Mr. 
Samuel Sauter. 

** Ky these means,” continued Will.“ every one 
will be in possession of the necessary materials for 
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comparing the merits, and deciding the superiority 
of either of the associations. The tongue of slan- 
der will thus be silenced, the effusions of the en- 
vious will be seen no more, and our convivial en- 
joyments will cease only with ourselves.” 

An unanimous resolve took place, approving of 
Will.’s propositions, the tea-party and club com- 
mittees were appointed, and I was directed to com- 
municate our proceedings to you. 

TOM TICKLE. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. VIII. 


Continuation of the historical sketch. 


The successes of Trenton and Princeton, with 
their consequences, made no favourable alteration 
in the state of American affairs; on the contrary, 
the danger became greater than ever. General 
Washington remained, as appears by the above- 
mentioned official letters, the whole winter of 1777 
through, with about seven or eight hundred ill- 
armed, ill-fed, half-naked men, opposed to the 
whole British army, which undertook nothing 
against him. Warlike talents are here out of the 
question ; for, with so great an inequality of means, 
no skill can avail. INo! it is a miracle, an imme- 
diate operation of providence, which carried 
through this revolution, so beneficial to the rest 
of the world, and especially to Eurepe. How is 
it possible otherwise to account for the fact that the 
English undertook nothing at all? for they had 
only to march forward, and the war was at an end. 
It looks like the history of Senaccherib’s army aet- 
ed over anew. General Washington sent out offi- 
cers toraise recruits; they went home to their re- 
lations, toped away for a while upon their pay, 
and when the time for returning to the army drew 
near, resigned their commissions without raising 
a single soldier. What a want, not only of patriot- 
ism, but of all human feeling! ‘lhese people must 
have been mere animal bodies, without souls. 

The men, whoenlisted, were mostly Europeans, 
especially Irishmen; and perhaps, upon examina- 
tion, it will be found that incomparably the great- 
est part of the handful of men, who fought at Tren- 
ton and Princeton, and stood it out the winter 
through, were Europeans. Here you have then 
a nation, whose liberties were vindicated by the 
arms of foreigners; for are we not authorized so 
to judge, when we see how averse the American 
militia were to use theirarms? they never did use 
them, until they had stipulated enormous pay for a 
short time of service; so that they seem to have 
intended, instead of serving the state, to enrich 
themselves at its expense. There is no doubt but 
that they applauded, with perfect self-complacency, 
their own address in making their private interest 
of the distressed condition of the republic, and in 
lining well theiw purses at the cost of their unhappy 
country. 

When the danger was distant and the weather 
fine, they were more easily persuaded to march 
into the field. But the difficulty increased in pro- 
portion to the unfortunate situation of affairs, so 
that the American people seem to have taken the 
resolution to declare in favour of the strongest par- 
ty, and to side with the best luck; and this upon 
aR occasion, in which they were so deeply interest- 
ed. No magnanimous sentiment! no provident 
wisdom ! and what was their conduct atthe army ! 
at sight of the enemy, they almost always took to 





flight; they seemed to be there only for the pur. 
pose of giving to the regular troops the example 
of the most extravagant want of discipline. They 
squandered the powder, which was so much want. 
ed. They destroyed the tents, and all the warlike 
implements put into their hands. They deserteg 
by multitudes; that is, they went home when they 
pleased. It must be observed, that those, who ijn 
time of peace had been captains, colonels, &c, jp 
the militia, often hired others to take their places, 
when the time to go intothe field came. But the 
hired colonels, captains, &c. generally ran away, 
on the march to the army. Add to this, that 
these national militia-men received a threefold 
higher pay than the regular troops. All this taken 
together constitutes an order of things truly singu- 
lar. General Washington writes, that even among 
the regular troops many officers left the camp 
without leave, went home, or elsewhere, very 
coolly received their pay at their places of abode, 
and vegetated in their usual animal stupidity, with. 
out a thought of returning to their standards, and 
without the smallest punishment. The New-Eng. 
land militia, who fought general Burgoyne, consti. 
tute, however, an honourable exception. At the 
beginning of the campaign, indeed, they always 
ran away before the English and German troeps; 
they deserted forts and entrenched positions, and 
left magazines in the lurch; but as the danger 
grew, they all flewtoarms. They fought the ene. 
my with great bravery, and at length compelled an 
army of European warriors to lay down their arms, 
This splendid campaign is indeed chiefly to be as- 
cribed to the activity, the valour, and skill of gene- 
ral Arnold; and Kosciusko, afterwards famous in 
Poland, is said to have had, as an engincer officer, 
a large share in the contrivance and execution of 
the operations. 


CHAP. IX. 


In Continuation. 


This capture of general Burgoyne rendered 
America independent; for, without that event, 
France would hardly have declared herself in fa- 
vour of America; and without the support ef 
France, this independence would probably not have 
ensued, considering the nerveless languor, into 
which, during the last years of the war, the Ame- 
ricans sunk. Religious enthusiasm contributed 
likewise to make these militia-men from the north- 
ern parts of New-England braver than the rest of 
the Americans; for they were often heard in the 


what I have said above, that among the Americans, 
the New-Englandmen have shewn the most ener- 
gy; but Washington’s letters furnish proofs ef 
what I added, namely, that they had lost much of 
the energy of their fore-fathers. For all that I 
have said of the American militia, applies likewise 
to those from the southern parts of New-England; 
and Burgoyne was vanquished only by the north- 
ern inhabitants of that country. Yet even these, 
after the capture of the English, fell back into their 
usual apathy, in which they have remained to this 
day. It cannot,therefore properly be maintained, 
that general Washington’s military operations libe- 
rated America, if those in connection with the 
French army are excepted: for those of the north- 
ern army, under general Gates, contributed most to 
that event. Yet, probably, without Washington, 
and had not this sharp-sighted man incessantly 
led the congress by the hand, the cause of 
the Americans would have failed. This con- 
eress were continually committing the grossest 
blunders; and then Washington was obliged, 1 
his letters, to show those senators the right way: 





oe he always did it with great prudence; {08 


midst of battle to sing psalms. This confirms. 
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these rulers, unused and ignorant how to com- 
mand, still cherished their authority. Washington 
therefore cautiously avoided all appearance of as- 
cendancy, which proves his knowledge of mankind. 
He appears a greater commander in his letters to 
congress, than in his warlike operations. Here he 
had to struggle against astonishing obstacles, and 
an unbounded weakness of means. Why did he 
not incessantly harrass the English camp! Why 
not take refuge in inaccessible posts, whenever the 
enemy attempted to attack him? Why not then 
appear suddenly like a Sertorius, upon the flanks 
or in the rear of the enemy, to cut off his provi- 
sions and intercept his convoys? Why not em- 
ploy his whole force with great activity as light 
troops? The answer to all this is easy, when you 
read, that his soldiers having no shoes, though ac- 
customed to wear them, would all have run away, 
ifhe had marched much; that the government and 
the people, for whom these unhappy soldiers 
fought, suffered them to be in want of the most ne- 
cessary Clothing and provisions; that the Ameri- 
cans, not to let slip such a fine opportunity to 
enrich themselves, sold them strong liquors, and 
even necessaries, at enormous prices; that they 
refused those warriors, fighting for their liberties, 
in the coldest winters, even a shelter in their 
houses; that most of the troops were Europeans, 
who were therefore not impelled by the love of 
their country to take arms; that they had only to 
go over to the English, to put an end to their mi- 
secry, and enjoy amuch better condition ; and that, 
consequently, general Washington was obliged to 
spare his troops, who were thus overloaded with 
yvexations, as many difficulties as possible, in order 
to keep together a number sufficient to delude the 
enemy with the appearance of an army. 


CHAP. X. 


In Continuation. 


We must add further, that from the want ef a 
military hospital, the wounded had before them the 
prospect of a certain death; and it will be readily 
conceived how much general Washington was 
obliged to spare his soldiers. The inactivity of 
general Washington was therefore grounded upon 
the circumstances, and when they permitted, he 
was immediately active, as the affairs of Trenton, 
Princeton, and Germantown prove. In this last 
action, the extraordinary circumstance must be 
mentioned, that the Americans took to flight, just 
as the English began to give way. He did not, in- 
deed, create a new mode of warfare adopted to 
unexperienced troops and the nature of the coun- 
try. He adhered closely to the modern practice; 
but I believe he had to do with people, and was 
under circumstances, which did not admit of inven- 
tion. He peculiarly possessed all the qualities 
requisite to command Americans; for a hundred 
others in his situation, amid so many obstacles, 
and so much ignorance in congress, would have 
lost both patience and couragee He was master of 
the art, not of guiding the general opinions of the 
people, which perhaps was not practicable, but of 
discovering and following them. His military 
knowledge is unfolded, as I have said above, more 
in his letters to the congress, than in his actions, 
for the reasons I have given. His reasoning, con- 
cerning the conquest of Canada, which the con- 
gress would foolishly have undertaken, without 
Possessing the means to accomplish it, is admirable 
and worthy ofa master. 

He never was jealous of the merit of his subor- 
dinate officers, such as, for instance, Steuben, who 
introduced the discipline, baron de Kalb, another 
Prussian officer, the marquis de La Fayettc, and 
others. The Americans were, however, always | 
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| jealous of the foreigners, who rendered them ser- 


vices. General Washington dared not give a com- 
mand in the army to general Steuben, on account 
of the envy and dissatisfaction, which it would have 
excited among the American officers, who yet did 
not understand the business. They were perpe- | 
tually caballing, and disputing about rank. The 





mismanagement of congress, which was continu- 
ally raising new armies, was indeed the cause of 
this. This brings to mind the exclamation of the 
younger Cato, when the leaders of the wretched 
remnant of Scipio’s army after its defeat, still con- 
tended for the command, before the very walls of 
Utica, “Is it surprising that the republic should be 
overthrown, when the rage for power divides us, 
even in death!” May the shade of Cato forgive 
me, for mentioning him upon this occasion! I 
shall further observe, that the struggles for rank 
among the Americans, proceeds more from the 
emoluments connected with it, than from the de- 
sire to command. 


In all that I have said of the Americans, and 
their conduct during their war for liberty, the offi- 
cial letters of general Washington to congress 
shall be for me, what the bible was for Luther, 
who, whenever objections were made to him 
against his doctrines, held it up, and exclaimed, 
“there! there it is!” And I confidently believe, 
that neither Americans, nor men possessed of the 
Ameriko mania, can except against the accuracy 
of this authority. I am very much astonished that 
the Americans do net seem to notice that these 
letters are indeed no monument to their glory, 
and that they can mention them without blushing. 
Perhaps it is because every individual shares but a 
very smell portion of the national shame. At the 
beginning of the revolution, Washington wrote to 
his friends, ** our want of virtue is the only reason 
that makes me despair of the successful issue of 
our undertaking.” See upon this subject “ Letters 
of General Washington, to several of his Friends, 
in June and July, 1776,” which were republished 
in Philadelphia, in 1795. ‘The second volume, 
containing the co-operation of the French, or the 
history of the war, from the year 1779, has not yet 
come to my hands. Although a document of such 
importance as these letters is wanting to elucidate the 
history of those years, it may however be taken for 
granted, that the Americans were much indebted 
to the French; though, as we shall see hereafter, 
they were never very solicitous at a subsequent 
period, to discharge any tribute of gratitude. 


The languid imbecility of the Americans, in the 
last years of the war, and their want of credit in 
Europe, would have made it impossible for them 
to obtain money by loans, without the guarantce of 
France. For the paper money, the only internal 
spring they had, to carry on the war, had so depre- 
ciated, that in the year 1780, sixty-five paper dollars 
were given for one in silver, and immediately after, 
the rate was at a thousand for one. This utter in- 
capacity, amid such a want of all the means to 
carry on war, must finally have reduced America 
again under the yoke of an implacable British mi- 
nister, if France had not hastened to her aid. Thus 
the Americans are indebted to this power for all 
thatthey posscss. 


I find in the history of Soulés, that Washington, 
inorder to testify to count Rochambeau his vener- 
ation for France, and his gratitude for the benefits 
received from that kingdom, conducted the French 
commander through his troops drawn up in two 
lines, completely clothed, armed and accoutred, for 
the first time since the revolution, partly by the 
clothing and arms sent over from France, and 
partly by the magazines taken from the English 
army under Corawallis, of which the French corps 
had generously given to the Americans their part 
of the booty, which belonged to them in com- 
mon. 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


THE elaborate works of Sir W1iLLiam Jones, 
another name for learning itself, are of late almost 
constantly in my hands. His extensive views inte 
all the recesses of science, his felicity in taming 
Oriental wildness, by the rigid discipline of his 
classical versions, the stately march of his Cicero- 
nian period, his technical accuracy, and musical 
diction, all challenge the profound attention of the 
delighted reader. In various parts of his work, he 
has amused himself with translating from the poets 
of Persia, who sing the praises of love and wine 
with no less felicity than ANacrreon and Horack. 
We copy the following stanzas, in the hope that 
“ P, D.” our ingenious correspondent, will render 


them still more melodious, by the charms of his 
poetry. 


The rose is not sweet, without the cheek of my beloved ¢ 
the spring is not sweet, without wine. 


The borders of the bower and the walks of the garden are 
not pleasant, without the notes of the nightingale. 


The motion of the dancing cypress and of the waving 


flowers is not agreeable, without a mistress, whose cheeks 
are like tulips. 


The presence of a damsel with sweet lips and a rosy com- 
plexion is not delightful, without kisses and dalliance. 


The rose garden and the wine are sweet, but they are not 
really charming, without the company of my beloved. 


All the pictures, that the hand of art can devise, are not 
agreeaele, without the brighter hues of a beautiful girl. 


The following is a description, in the highest 
style of Oriental luxuriance, and the curious reader 
will discern its alliance, both in imagery and ex- 
pression, to the Song of Solomon: 


It was the’ hour, when the Pleiads appeared in the firma- 


ment, like the folds of a silkc.s sash, variously decked with 
gems. 


I gently drew Fatima towards me by her curled locks, 
and she softly inclined to my embrace: her waist was grzce- 


fully slender; but sweetly swelled the part, encircled with 
ornaments of gold. 


Delicate was her shape; fair her skin; and her body well 
proportioned: her bosom was as smooth as a mirror. 


She turned aside, and displayed her soft cheek; she gave 
a timid glance with languishing eyes, like those of a roe in 
the groves, looking tenderly at her young. 


Her neck was like that of a milk-white hind. 


Her long, coal-black hair decorated her back, thick and 
diffused, like bunches of dates, clustering on the palm tree. 


_Her locks were elegantly turned above her head; andthe 
riband, which bound them, was lost in her tresses. 


She discovered a waist, taper as a well twisted cord; and 
a leg white and smooth as the stem of a young palm, or a 
fiesh reed, bending over the rivulet. 


She dispenses gifts with small delicate fingers, sweetly 
glowing at their tips, like the white and crimson worm of 
Dabia, or dentrifices, made of Esel wood. 


The brightness of her face illumines the veil of night, 
like the evening taper of a recluse hermit. 


On a girl like her, a girl of a moderate height, between 
those, who wear a frock, and those, who wear a gown, the 
most bashful man must look with an enamcured eye. 


In the following, we discern the grosser philo- 
sophy of Bacchus, which is described and practised 
by most of his jovial votaries in Persia. In a 
voluptuous climate, and under fragrant bowers, 
the supine Asian hus few ideas of enjoyment, be- 


yond that narrow catalogue, which a sensual mind 
can conceive. 
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Were it not for three enjoyments, which youth affords, I 
swear by my prosperity, that I should not be solicitous how 
soon my friends visited me on my death bed. 


First, to rise before the censurers awake, and to drink 
tawny wine, which sparkles and froths, when the clear 
stream is poured into it. 


Next, when a warrior, encircled by foes, implores my aid, 


to bend towards him my pacing charger, fierce asa wolf” 


among the Godha trees, whom the sound of human steps has 
swakened, and who runs to quench his thirst at the brook. 


Thirdly, to shorten a cloudy day, a day astonishingly 
dark, by toying with a lovely delieate girl under a teur, 
supported by pillars. 

A girl, whose bracelets and garters seem hung on the 
étems of osher trees, or of ricinus, not stripped of their soft 
haves. 

Suffer me, whilst I live, to drench my head with wine, 
lest, having drunk too little in my life time, I should be 
thirsty in another state. 

A man of my generous spirit drinks his full draught to- 
day; aud to-morrow, when we are dead, it will be known 
which of us has not quenched his thirst. 


I am delighted to discover, that my partiality 
for Dr. RopExTson’s History of Scotland, in pre- 
ference to either of his other historical labours, is 
confirmed by the opinion of the most respectable 
body of critics in England. 

“ Whether we consider our author with regard 
to the accurate order and disposition of his matter, 
the acuteness and penetration of his researches, 
the weight and solidity of his reflections, or the 
force and energy of his expression, we shall find 
him equally worthy of attention and applause. 
We may sifely recommend this work, as THE 
MOST COMPLETE OF ALL MODERN HISTORIES. It 
is not a dry narrative of events, destitute of mo- 
ment; nor is it a mere frothy relation, all glow 
and colouring.” 

Tumbling over the leaves of a new book, sent 
me by an European correspondent, | find the fol- 
lowing observations upon the late rage for German 
plays: 

‘Lhe recent introducticn of the German drama, 
muy be considered as a phenomenon in the world 
of dissipation. That the good sense of. the I:ng- 
lish nation should tamely submit to this revolution 
of taste, is altogether inexplicable. 

When the Stranger was introduced to the pub- 
lic, many of our fair dames welcomed him to this 
Liospitable metropolis. ‘Vheir sympathy for the 
pvor adultress, so ably defended by Kotzebue, was 
x striking proof of their sensibility ; and, from the 
recent instances of crim. con. it may be conjec- 
tured, that the system of our male and female 
uiartiage haters is daily obtaining new proselytes. 

But the triumph of Kotzebue was incomplete, till 
te appearance of Pizarro. That renowned Spanish 
warrior was conjured up from the * pale nations 
of the dead,” to conguer a country, which the ar- 
nada had assailed in vaine ‘The extraordinary 
eifects of this melange of tragedy, farce, and 
tuntomime, were indescribable. Multitudes crowd- 
ed to the theatre, where they were amused by ele- 
gant scenery, thunder, and lightning; while the 
synorous rant of Rolla, and the drawling whine of 
ora, excited universal sympathy. Seized, as it 
were, with a general hysteric affection, tne ladies 
Diubbered, to the great detriment of their eyes; 
while the men*, animated by the bombast of 
Molla, gazed with ardent sensations of heroism. 
So casy is it to be benevolent....when there is no- 
thing to be given, and so undaunted is true valour 
.. When there is no danger nigh! As Kotzebue 
sioquently pleaded the cause of the adultress in 
the Stranyer, so, in his Wutural Son, or, as it has 
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been called by an English playmonger, his “ Lover's 
Vows,” he has placed a kind unwedded fair one in 
an equally affecting and amiable point of view. 
The Nodle Lie, written by the same dramatist, is 
another proof of the felicity ofhis invention, in the 
exicnuation of guilt. 


_ 
LEVITY. 


[The habit of minute analysis, so long in vogue among the 
German commentarors, who, in their drowsy criticisms, 
are most prolix in the explication of trivial passages, is 
admirably ridiculed by a recent essayist. The-following 
will largely contribute to the merriment of the reader, and 
we shall next week follow up this ludierous criticism 
with asother of the same class of humour, from the pen 
of GeorGe CanninG, Esq] 


** Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper; 
If Peter Viper pick’d a peck of pepper, 
Where's the peck of pepper Peter sper pick’d?” 


THIS elaborate composition, though not long, 
combines many extraordinary merits, and one may 
discover in it strong principles of elocution, deep 
inquiry, and accurate conclusion. ‘The usual 
point in repeating it, is not to affix the true mean- 
ing toevery word, orto observe the logical manner 
in which the inquiry and resuit are founded on 
the premises, but to rehearse it three times, with- 
out drawing breath. Undoubtedly, as an exercise 
of this kind, the difficulty of pronouncing the words 
with sufficient rapidity to perform it within the 
compass of time that a human being can exist, 
without repeating the act of respiration, renders it 
an useful lesson in the art of elocution. Had 
Demosthenes, at four years old, been accustomed 
to recite this composition thus, he would not have 
been necessitated, in his ripe years, to resort to the 
toilsome expedient of filling his mouth with stones, 
and declaiming to the angry billows. 

The first circumstance, that strikes the eye or 
the ear of common observers in this charming com- 
position, is the frequent occurrence of the letter P, 
a figure now well known by the name of allitera- 
tion, and thoughct to add no small beauty to the 
finest poems; but I doubt whether any modern 
poet ever had so full a command of this admirable 
figure, as this author. I know not whether it 
would be allowed to be a poem, yet I think it has 
all the inherent qualities of poetry. Break the 
lines as you please, the mutilated fragments are 
suill ** disjuncta memdra poeta.” Nay, so perfect is 
the harmony, that even putting the last half of the 
line first does not injure it, as the author has shown 


in the last line, to prove his wonderful powers of 


a.rangement, where the peck of pepper precedes 
Peter Liper! The two first lines evidently cor- 
respond in termination; and the close of the third 
ling has that full, sonorous beauty, which leaves the 
ear and niiad perfectly satislied. 

Let us now examine the art of the author in 
raisiig a strong interestin the mind of the reader. 
We are at lirst simply told the fact, according to 
a well kuaown critical rule, that narrative should be 
clear and concise. ‘To this rule the ingenious 
poct has well attended, and, im the circumstance 
reiated, we find such an air of historical truth and 
verisimilitude, and such unadorned conciseness 
aid inimitable brevity in the relation, that we sit 
down contented, nor suffer a doubt to arise of the 
credibility of the information received...“ Pete? 
Piper picked a peck of pepper.” Good :...Here is 
the simple fact related; and though an inquiring 
mind may immediately busy itself in calculating 
how many pepper corns would go to fill a peck 
measure, or periaps some malevolent cynic would 
ask, with a sneer, whether Peter Piper had em- 
ployed himself upon pepper ground or whoie, 
black or white, and so forth, tae candid reader 
would recollect, tnat it is the business of an author 
to record the grand facts, aud those, which put 





you at once into possession of the hero's cha. 
racter, without descending to the minutia. No one: 
can retain even a momentary doubt of Peter 
Piper’s diligence, industry, and application, and ng 
one but must regret, that talents so conspicuous 
were devoted to the occupation of picking pepper, 
rather than writing commentaries upon Shak. 
speare. 

Peter Piper thus introduced to our acquainance, 
we set him down as an industrious picker of pep- 
per, and feel satisfied with every thing, but the 
brevity of the apologue. Immediately, how. 
ever, follows a line, which informs us there is yet 
more to come. ‘The emphatical “7f,” at the be- 
ginning of the second line, or middle division of 
the poem, rouses all the inquiring faculties of the 
mind. A doubt is raised, a fact, so clear and mp. 
disputed, falls at once into uncertainty, by the 
magic virtue of this little “ 4," Touchstone, 
indeed, allows * great virtue in your #/;” but the 
virtue he discovers was of the composing and heal- 
ing kind; whereas, in this instance, the applica- 
tion of the word rouses all the tumultuous pas- 
sions, and confidence is as severly shaken, as when 
a late ingenious and noble author promulgated his 
doubts, as to the personal and mental deformities 
of Richard the third. 

* What!” exclaims the candid reader, “ and is 
it then possible that Peter Piper did not pick the 
peck of pepper?” 

** Possible,” returns the cynic; “ it was hardly 
possible he should have done it. I told you be- 
fore, if the author wished to gain credit for so im- 
probable an achievement, he should have specified 
the peculiarities of the pepper, whether black or 
white, whole or ground: that is the way to obtain 
belief. For my own part, this statement only con- 
firms the doubt I before entertained, ‘ If Peter 

iper picked a peck of pepper.’ Yes, yes, the author 
here wishes to come off handsomely; he knows he 
can bring no proof of his assertion.” 

Not so, however, feel the generality of mankind; 
only here and there a Zoilus, who dares to cavil at 
what gives universal pleasure. I must confess, on 
considering the third division of this little compo- 
sition, that the author has shown more skill in 
touching the passions, than in distributing poetical 
justice. The mind is left in a mclancholy mood, 
on reading the conclusion ! 


‘* Where’s the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d?” 


“ Aye, where indeed!” exclaims the insulting 
cynic: * I defy any one of you to produce it ;... 
and now what becomes of your assertion?” ss 
“ Where indeed !’”’ laments the candid reader... 
“¢ Oh that the belief of such industry sheuld fall to 
the ground, when assailed by such a question !” 

Be that as it may, this pathetic apostrophe ap- 
peals forcibly to the feel:ngs, and leaves the mind 
impressed with that tender melancholy, which is 
so favourable to virtuous emotions, that I should 
not wonder, if many ardent individuals were to 
sally forth true knights errant in the cause, deter- 
mined to find the peck of pepper, or to die. I 
should not be surprised, if the very identical peck 
of pepper, with the initials P. P. on the corner of 
the bag that holds it, were to be found in the same 
iron chest, that contained the Shakspeare papers 
I was hinting this idea to a friend ef mine the 
other day, a man of great critical acumen, and, 
after deliberating a long time, he replied, I should 
rather think it probable, that in that chest might 
be discovered the other half of this exquisite com- 
position, for I have long been of opinion, that it is 
but a mutilated fi.ement. The author has dis- 
played such admiravie talents, that I cannot believe 
he would have lefta piece of such merit so imper- 
fect, as to end with a note of interrogation. I can- 
not help tancymmg that the other half has been 
destroy ed, by the malevolence of some enemies le 
litesuiure and good taste; though perhaps a copy 
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may, by good fortune, be found in some of those 
repositories of ancient works of merit, whence, 
every now and then, some happy being has the 
privilege of selecting some to improve the world. 
Indeed, this little peice has before now employed 
my thoughts, and I once had an idea, that it origi- 
nally ran as follows: 

«« A peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d; 

If a peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d, 

Where’s the pech of pepper Petcr Piper pick’d?” 


To say nothing of the beauty, which inverse 
gonstruction bestows on poctry, the uniformity of 
endings for a long while induced me to think this 
the true reading; but, since the idea of a second 
part being somewhere to be met with, has. occur- 
red to my mind, I have abandoned this novel ar- 
rangement of the lines; for I cannot but acknow# 
Jedge, that there is something inexpressibly melo- 
dious and pathetic in the double endings of the 
two first lines, according to the common reading. 

Having thus critically considered this inimitable 
poem, as within all the rules of rhetoric and poesy, 
let us ascend to a higher grade of analysis, and 
exhibit itas a perfect model of a logical syllogism. 

With good reason, the dialecticians of ancient 
times assimilated logic to a closed and firmly 
compacted hand. If the justness of this compar'- 
son be admitted, then it may be affirmed, that no 
proposition in Euclid ever more resembled the 
clenchedness of the fist than this poem, 


Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper. 


Now it is in vain to consider these memorable 
lines as tricked out with the delusive charms of 
eloquence. There is in them nothing gorgeous, 
nothing periphrastic ; they relate a plain fact, in 
plain terms. ‘lhe fact is simply the picking of a 
peck of pepper. If a peck of pepper was picked, 
surely some one must have picked it; a peck of 
pepper picks not itself. Who then picked it?.... 
Plainly Peter Piper. In this, there is nothing but 
what is absolutely necessary for the elucidation of 
this important truth. A peck of pepper is picked 
«who picked it? Not Yohn Piper, nor Thomas 
Piper, but plainly Peter Piper. 


Where’s the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d? 


Still argumentative, still logical. The middle 
term is indeed omitted; but what man does not 
at once perceive the nature of its syllogistic form? 
What mind does not feel, that, if a peck of pepper 
once be picked, to have been picked it must have 
been, and to have deen, it must have had piace to be 
in?’ Where is it then? Here, and here alone, is 
cisplayed some eloquence. To the question where, 
ho answer is returned. Where is it?....Gone! 
No one is able to say whither! Gone, destroyed, 
hidden, perished! Gone with the years beyond the 
Jood! It was once said, by a learned sergeant, 
who practised in other courts than those of West- 
minster, we mean the learned sergeant Kite, that 
the word demonstration came from Demon, the 
father of lies. With that personage probably re- 
muins the peck of pepper; and with you, ye cour- 
leous and critical readers, we trust remaius a clear 
conviction of the logical skill demonstrated in this 
Celebrated effort. At any rate, we shall say no 
tiore, for, as we have so fairly sent the peck of 
Pepper to the devil, perhaps the vexed critics may 
be for sending us after it. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


[Under this head, we shall occasionally arrange whatever 
good-naturedly derides fashionable folly, no less than 
whatever describes faithfully fashionable dress. } 

PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
Turbans have taken the place of oblong caps, for 
full dress ; they are made of gold and silver. 
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Brocaded Materials, for half dress, of plain mus- 
lin, sometimes ornamented with pearls. 

Pearis are likewise worn through the hair. 

Full-dressed hats are made of rose-colour satin, 
and marigold velvet. 

Biack crape and velvet hats are very common. 

For undress, moé caps, with ends to tie under the 
chin, trimmed with lace, and round caps ornament- 
ed with fancy trimming, continue in vogue ; sc:ne- 
times a handkerchief, en marmote, to tic under the 
chin, is put on the latter. 

Spencers are made of black cloth, with velvet 
collars. 

Biack crape robes are stillin fashion for full dress, 
of late for half dress. 

Robes are made ofa slight India clouded silk. 

Instead of long Cachemire shawls, silk or woollen 
shawls, seven quarters square, are worn. 

It is extremely fashionable to wear the end of the 
shawls towards the left shoulder, instead of the 
middle of the back. 

Gentlemen’s coats are very short and loose, the 
collars are merely turned over; round concave 
middle-sized éuttons of yellow metal are put on the 
facings at each side. 

The Parisian ladies sport an arrow, studded and 
tipped with diamonds, as the ornament of their 
head-dresses. This arrow is, no doubt, directed 
against the hearts of their admirers; and indeed 
the contrivance is ingenious, for if the shaft should 
miss the aim, the diamonds, we should think, are 
likely to produce a very powerful impression! 


_. 


The walking amusments of the present day de- 
serve great encouragement. The training for a 
match may do aman good all his life. ‘The grand 
pedestrian principles we see are the salutary ones 
of temperance and exercise ! 


THE PIN. 
[FROM A PARIS JOURNAL. ] 


Our neighbours, the English, if we may judge 
from their marriage contracts, are, or at least were, 
the greatest consumers of pins in the world. No- 
thing is more usual than for a lady of fashion to be 
allowed a thousand pounds sterling a year (24,000 
livres tournois) for the single article of pins. His- 
torians relate, that in those days, when pin-moncy 
was first introduced, the Eaglish ladies consumed 
a vast numer of pins to fasten their clothes. In 
process of time, however, the consumption of pins 
has decreased, and in the exact proportion with 
the diminution of drapery. At Paris, God knows, 
a husband will not be ruined by the expense of pins. 
Now-a-days, an e/egante makes almost as little use 
of a pin as of a needle. 

But yet allow me to tell your dames of fashion, 
for whom pins have become useless, that a pin in 
place may sometimes be of importance to the re- 
putation of your charms! Little do you think how- 
much even a beauty may be indebted to a pin! 
Little do you consider how many vows, how many 
addresses depend upon a single pin! ‘Take out 
that solitary pin, which, strange to tell, has found 
its way into yourrobe; take eut that pin, and the 
loves and desires, which hover round what it mys- 
teriously conceals, disappear. The imagination 
droops its wing. The illusion vanishes. Pleasure 
is disappointed, and flies in search of new decep- 
tions. Ah, madam! learn to conceal with grace! 
and remember that your charms svon lose their 
power, when you display their atmost force. Above 
all, know that there are some pins, which you 
should rarely unfasten! 

= 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

“A MARVELLOUS Pleasant Love Story” 

has a very alluring title, and if it be constructed 
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upon the plans of Mrs. Ratcliffe it will be sufficient- 
ly marvellous, and may seem pleasant. ove sto- 
ries, however, have nearly lost their interest in this 
stocial age, and our young men yawn over the deli- 
cate ¢distresses of Damon and Delia. 

The prolific muse of CumsrerRLanp has brought 
forth another dramatic offspring, which is already 
named, and is to be ushered into the world by one 
of the managers of the London theatres. 

Literary Leisure, or the recreations of Solomon 
Saunter, has just appeared in London. This is ano- 
ther addition to the copious catalogue of periodical 
works. It appeurs to be the work of a juvenile 
writer; but many of the essays will not disgust the 
veteran critic. 

The criticisms on Miss Baillie’s “ Series of 
Plays” are liberal and accurate, and the humorvus 
sketches are often hit off with the comic effect of a 
Bunbury’s pencil. 

EC 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
fOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The signing of the definitive treaty, is one of the 
most momentous incidents which has occured for 
many years in European histery. This specious 
sembiance of peace on paper, will be quickly met- 
amorphosed into a fury " 

With Ate by her side, come hot from hell. 


A fury who will not only strive to deface whatever 
is fair and excellent in Great-Britain, but who will 
extend her baleful influence over the Atlantic, and 
taint and mildew our own country. Melancholy 
reflexions, naturally arising from such sure pre- 
sages, founded on the immensa cupido 6f France and 
Buonaparte, and the NOTORIOUS IMBECILITY OF 
OUR OWN GOVERNMENT, might be extended through 
many a warning page of this paper ; but the Editor 
abstains, forthe present, from farther speculation 
on this eventful treaty, as he finds the subject so 
concisely, wisely and justly treated in an article in 
the New-York Evening Post, that it would be a 
wide departure from modesty in him to attempt the 
expansion of a subject at once succinctly and com- 
pletely discussed by a sagacious politician. 


DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE. 


As the ratified articles do not materially differ 
from the preliminary, all remarks which we deem 
material have been already anticipated in our ‘for- 
mer * Reflexions on the peace.” ‘The great moun- 
tain of delay has at length drought forth a mouse ; and 
those among the English whose pride could not but 
expect an amelioration of the terms have been 
greatly disappointed. The French negociators seem 
to have lost nothing of their usual dexterity. Per- 
fect harmony and sincerity and good faith are pro- 
mised in abundance on both sides, while, in effect, 
the embers of war are carefully kept alive in seve- 
ral articles of the treaty, which wants reciprocity, 
the chief basis of good faith and the only pledge of 
real harmony. ‘To France, the Batavian republic 
has, in reality though not in form, been given up, 
bound hand and foot: The Cape of Good Hope be- 
ing restored to that republic in full sovereignty as 
before the war, is substantially placed in the hands 
of Buonaparte. Zhe possessions of Portugal are ty be 
left entire; so says the preliminary, and so says the 
ratified article on that head; but it will be observed 
that the ratified article marks out new limits to Por- 
tuguese and French Guiana, in which it may be 
supposed the French negociators have not forgotten 
themselves. Spain, as well as the Batavian republic, 
have been made use of as spunges in the great 
consul’s hands, with which he has absorbed all the 
conquests of England, to be squeezed out again as 
it may suit his caprice or conveniences How far 
indemnity for the past has been obtained by this trea- 
ty, is a subject for Englishinen alone to discuss ; 
but that of security for the future against the en- 
croachments of France, belongs to every part of 
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the world, whose independent existence is threaten- 
ed to be swallowed up by that enormous, ambiti- 
ous, insatiable power. ‘The seal of the great con- 
sul is already stamped on the fate of Europe ; and 
it ie an awful consideration for America that some 
of the mischievous broods of evils, moral and po- 
litical, which, generated by the French, have insi- 
nuated themselves into every European nation, to 
propagate in turn, should have found their way into 
this country, as precursors to the arrival of our in- 
tended neighbors in Lousiani. 

Americans! you have wept over the ashes of 
Washington, but your tears were those of pride, 
and sorrow at his loss. Is not the time fast has- 
tening when those tears will stream afresh at be- 
holding the sad, the deplorable consequences of 
departing from all his advice, and decrying all his 
measures, for the purpose of introducing a wretch- 
ed, visionary, sickly system of politics, calculated 
to eneryate the strength, and destroy the credit of 
the country ? and to hold out a lure to the first bold 
adventurer who lands on our shores, or the first do- 
mestic demagogue whose ambitien looks to avail it- 
self of a civil war? Do you'discredit this forebod- 
ing? God grant you may never have occasion to 
remember it. 


The road to Gretna-Grern is still passable, not- 
withstanding the immense fall of snow in that 
quarter. This is, no doubt, owing to the passen- 
gers, who are generally in a me/ting mood. 

The progress of dramatic invention seems not to 
have been very rapid, for the lastcentury. Atthe 
commencement of it, the wits were ridiculing those 
writers, who gained their dread by barbarous and 
bloody murders; and in our days, poets have taken 
to the same expedients, with the difference of hav- 
ing their murders acted on the stage, instead of 
being bawled in the streets. 


A gentleman relating one night at a coffee-room 
in Oxford, that Dr. , of Brazen Nose college, 
had put out his leg in crossing a kennel, five sur- 
geons immediately sct off for the doctor's apart- 
ments, but returned dismayed, saying no such 
thing had happened: ‘ Why (replied the gentle- 
mean) how can a man cross akennel without putting 
out his leg ?” 





A new fashion of visiting cards has appeared at 
Paris. Instead of the name, the card contains an 
engraved portrait of the visitor. 


The new planet, discovered by Piazze, the astro- 
nomer. at Palermo, in January 1801, was first seen 
in England, on Thursday last, at two o’clock in the 
morning, by the astronomer royal, Dr. Maskelyne, 
at Greenwich. 


A very fickle character being surprised in the 
act of hanging himself, was interrogated by the 
person, who discovered him concerning the cause 
of this rash action. Only from a love of change, 
he replied. 


The London wits, alluding to the partiality of 
the town to Cooke’s Iago, declared, on a late occa- 
sion, that it was impossible for John Bull to expect 
good entertcinment at Covent Garden, when there 
was no Cood there. 


A poor sweep travelling through Stretton, near 
Burtoa-npon-Trent, last week, being benighted, 
knocked at the door of a farmer, and begged he 
might sleep in the stable till the approach of day, 
but wasrefused. The labourer, however, hearing 
the answer, and having more hymanity than his 
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master, suffered him to take his repose upon some 
straw in the barn. It happened about two o'clock 
in the morning, twovillains came with a horse and 
cart, with an intent to rob the barn, and having 
nearly filled one bag, said, ’twas a pity they had 
not engaged another man to hold the candle; the 
poor sweep hearing this, and imagining the men 
belonged to the house, rushed from the straw, and 
exciaimed, * QO, I’ll hold the caméle!” The vil- 
lains, at this unexpected answer, and the appear- 
ance of his black face and white teeth, hastily de- 
camped, leaving horse, cart, and bags, at the 
disposal of the supposed devil. 
_ [Sun 


Though liveries have not yet been formally res- 
tored by law in Paris, there is a dress, by which 
servants are obviously enough distinguished, and 
the first consul has now given the example of ren- 
dering this splendid. His liveries, or perhaps we 
should say, the costume af his servants, are sky-blue, 
with a plain gold lace; those of Madam Bonaparte, 
light green and gold. 


The number of persons éurned to death has great- 
ly increased since the introduction of light clothing. 
Ladies are forced to a nearer enjoyment of the 
fire, and the thin muslin transparency is in a blaze 
in a moment. 


The /adies, who were sold in Egypt, were Abys- 
sinian women, to be employed as domestics. The 
price was very low, and every Irench soldier had 
his domestigue. ‘The discipline in the English ar- 
my was too strict to allow such amorous handmaids. 


The brewers of port wine in England seem not 
such skilful adepts, nor such extensive dealers in 
the home commodity, as was experienced about half 
a century since, at which period the following re- 
markable occurrence took place:....An informa- 
tion having been given to some excise officers, that 
a very large quantity of port, not having paid the 
duty, was deposited in a particular cellar, they re- 
paired to the spot, and seized upwards of fifty pipes. 
The owner, who had made neara p/umd, by what 
he hesitated not to stile vinum supernaculum, deter- 
mined to stand suit with the officers. On the mat- 
ter being brought to issue, he irrefutably proved, 
that there was not a single drop of Oporto wine in 
the whole quantity seized; but that his supernacu- 
dum was entircly composed of rough cider, and Bri- 
tish spirits, coloured with the wood called red 
saunders, which gives a brisk and beautiful tinge, 
by being previously put into spirits. The excise 
officers were of course nonsuited. 


A gentleman. who had been looking over some 
valuable rings the other day, at a fashionable jewel- 
ler’s, literally wa/ked away with one of the value 
of 100 guineas. ‘The poor goldsmith vainly at- 
tempted to overtake him, on the full run, and cail- 
ing out, * Stop thief!” as loudly as possible. A 
person, who heard the hue and cry, and was observ- 
ing the amazing rate, at which our pedestrian kept 
moving, would have stopt him as the thief alluded 
to; but he was intimidated by the gentleman’s 
appearance, and his vociferating “ Keep off, sir, T 
am walking for a hundred.” 


we 


An actor of some humour, whose name we 
shall not now mention, was lately pressed by his 
tailor for the payment of a large bill. The debtor 
declared himself to be, in the modern phrase, in a 
state of impecuniosity. The tailor very modestly 
asked for a bond, which the other expressed his 
readiness to grant, provided the matter was kept a 
secret! When the bond was brought, it was indig- 
nantly tore, and thrown in the tailor’s face. “ You 





rascal,” said the indignant comedian, “ you pro. 
mised to keep the secret, and now your paper be. 
gins, § Be it Anown to all men by these presents!" 


The following article from a Paris paper, pre. 
sents a vivid picture of the luxury of tepid bathing, 
a grateful and necessary practice, to which many 
of our dear countrymen, to the disgrace of their 
own purity, and to the scandal of the physician, are 
utter strangers. Fas est etab Aoste doceri. 

Amongst the novelties of Paris are the thermaz, 
or hot baths. “hey are formed in a very long ves. 
sel, which floats upon the river near the second 
arch of the pont royal. In this structure there 
are one hundred and forty baths in two stories, 
each story being bounded by a gallery for prome. 
nade. In these baths, when you have sat as longas 
you please, you ring a bell, and whatever refresh. 
ment you desire, is floated to you upon a cork sal. 
ver. If you desire perfumes, you have them, and 
you then retire to dress in a room, which pertains 
to each bath. The price for this indulgence, re. 
freshments excepted, is 15d. English. The baths 
are open night and day. 


Miss Baillie haivng written“ A Series of Plays” 
intended to illustrate the progress of passion, js 
thus complimented in a late miscellany. 

From the Blue Beards, the Pizarres, the Castle 
Spectres of the English stage, from the wild ray. 
ings of the German Drama, and ‘the lax morality 
thence inculcated with our theatrical exhibitions, 
from the mummery of pageantry, the cant words of 
comedy, it is a welcome relief to turn to the page 
where the powers of the mind find real exercise, 
where the feeling heart subscribes to the truth 
the portrait, where the powers of a Siddons will 
find adequate employment, and where the embel- 
lishments of poetry are made subservient to the 
noblest purposes. 


A new writer thus justly describes the plays of 
Kotzebue. 

To paint the wild ebullitions of high-wrought 
feeling, to represent passion as the grand sublimer 
of human nature, to throw beings of enthusiastic 
irritability into situations inconceivably agonizing, 
are among the favourite objects of the German 
muse. To accomplish an undertaking so gigantic, 
no expression can be too forcible, no language too 
glowing. Morality, principle, virtue, all fade before 
this new philosophy of the passions. The Ger- 
mans, in these daring attempts, may be sublime; 
let us, whose judgment condemns as wild, these 
strange vagaries of the domination of feeling, be: 
ware, lest in endeavouring to emulate their subli- 
mity, minds, which teach themselves to admire these 
representations of our strained passion, for it cer- 
tainly is an acquired taste, will scarcely ever be 
able to feel any relish in the more simple beauties 
of just delineations of nature. Like those, who 
having vitiated their palates with high dishes and 
luxurious fare, find it extremely difficult to retura 
to simple diet, and unsophisticated viands. 


The following letter was actually written by 
usher of a school, as a model for a young gentle 
man to inform his parents that he should be home 
at the Christmas vacation. It may well match 
with the pedagogue’s well-known love letter m 
Peregrine Pickle: 

“It is impossible to verbally declare the sub- 
limity of satisfaction which I experience, in the 
fond anticipation of passing that period of temporal 
abstraction from scholastic attention, ordinarily 
cognominated the vacation, or, as marking the 
diurnal sanctimonious employment usually direct 
ed, emphatically appellated holidays: therefore 
in simple and humble dictates I inform you, that 
the recess is fixed for the 23d of the present du 
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decimal division of the annual solar revolutions : 
then shall I hope to experience all those domiciliary 
delectatinos, usually attendant on that periodicai 
festivity, conjuncated with the hilarities of those. 
with whom I .am enfraternally connected. Then 
those viands, vaporially affecting our olfactory 
organs with their saltibrious effluvia, and our sto- 
machs, with their invigorating influence, will be 
abundantly devoured, whether consisting of terre-- 
facted or bulliated quadrupedal! carnous substance, 
the more delicate fibres of the volant acrial inhabi- 
tants, or the submarine piscatory resicents....con- 
cluding with those heterogeneous compositions, 
called puddings, aided by the exhilarating effects 
of vinous libations !” 


A gentleman lately asked another, recent from 
the city of Washington, if he could give him any 
idea of Mr. Bacon's speeches. Yes, says he, this is 
the substance of one of them versificd. 


Good people all, both great and small, 
And eke, and aye, and also; 

Pray lend an ear, and you shall hear, 
And then | need not baw! so. 


There was a time, when times were good, 
The ancient bard in rhyme sings, 

So use time well, ’tis time we should, 
We should so, did we time things. 


So to conclude and make an end 
Of my nice diction’d ditty, 

Indeed ’tis time the times should mend, 
In country and in city. 


A humourous correspondent remarks, that now 
to call the city of Washington the Federal City is 
qute obsolete. As itis the head-quarters and 
favoured region of Mr. Jefferson and his myrmi- 
dons, it would be more accurate to call it the Anti- 
Federal City. 

In his lectures on painting, the ingenious Fuseli 
remarks that 

The desperate moan of Macbeth’s queen on see- 
ing the visionary spot still uneffaced, infect her 
hand, is an image snatched from the lap of terror. 

After perusing the following description of Paul 
preaching at Athens, one need scarcely regret the 
absence of the picture: 

“ In the cartoon of Paul announcing his God from 
the height of the Areopagus, he appears the organ 
of superior power. The assembly, though select- 
ed with characteristic art for the purpose, are the 
natural offspring of place and moment. We per- 
ceive the involved meditation of the Stoic—the Cy- 
hic’s ironic sneer—the incredulous smile of the 
elegant Epicurean—the eager disputants of the aca- 
demy—the elevated attention of Plato’s so |—the 
rankling malice of the Rabbi—and aes ce 
mysterious glance. sa! 

Superior degrees of happiness are not to be ex- 
pected solely from a skill in arts and sciences—from 
study and from retirement: but chiefly from those 
virtues and good qualities in which even the illite- 
rate find it—from prudence, temperance, justice, 
fortitude and contentment. The boast of felicity 
Without these, is but the rant of pride, and the riuap- 
sody of inexperienced speculation. 

Early old age and early dotage are introduced by 
‘n abject dereliction of our powers. We labour to 
Mcrease our fortunes, and suiler our faculties to run 
lo ruin without reluctance : but it is surely worth 

hile to contend strenuously for their preservation. 
Ufhow little value are the enjoyments of life, when 
€ come to vegetate in stupidity, in the midst of all 

at should delight our senses—inform our under- 
tanding—enricla our memory, and glitter on our 
Qagination. It is worth while to pursue every 


‘method w! 
Cxisience. 


has a tendency to prolong our mental 
Among these we may venture to enu- 
merate a constant, yet moderate exercise of our 
abilities—a daily accumulation of new ideas—a re- 
collection of the old—a rule over the passions and 
sncein generale We often accuse time and 
‘or decays, which are caused by our own 
Instead of immersing ourselves in the 
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}pursi ' wealth, which we shall never cnjoy, and 
(honors, \vhich are empty bubbles, let our desire be 
jto preserve our faculties unimpaired to the last, and 
jto shine, as the sun shines bright, through the 
‘whole of his progress; and though, with abated 
jheat and efiulgence at the close of it, yet with a 
‘lustre ve verable and serene, till it descends to the 


/other he:misphere. 

In a ciimate capricious as our own, fine weather 
‘affords a great pleasure, and he who is not urged 
to exertion by his wants or passions, seems to ac- 
| quiesce in it, and to require few other gratifications 
besides the enjoyment of it unmolested. The mind 
is gently lulled by it to a luxurious complacency, 
and finds contentment in the Epicurean pleasure of 
a perfect inactivity. To bask in the sunshine, or to 
breath the balsamic gale of a zephyr in the shade, 
is a satisfaction of a sensual kind—no less delightful 
than pure. 

Formerly as men journeyed through o/d authors 
elucidations in the margin attended your progress, 
like lamps by the road side; but now, it may be 
presumed, books shine like phosphorus or the glow 
worm, with inherent lustre, and require not the as- 
sistance of extrinsic illumination. 

Fashionable dashing characters may be compar- 
ed to a dashing torrent—all noise, all foam, all vio- 
lence for a moment, and then spent or exhausted 
forever: or to a comet, attracting all eyes for a 
} short time, but cheering no system, and perhaps 
| endangering all: or to a kittle drum which owes 
its power of making a noise to brass and empti- 


‘but without a body. 


| Madame Scudery, the authoress of Clelia, the 
Great Cyrus, and many other ponderou$ romances, 
/was remarkably ugly. The following lines, writ- 
ten by her, and addressed to a painter, who had 
‘drawn her portrait, give a stronger proof of her 
wit and good-humour, than. is to be found in her 
works. ‘ 


Nanteuil, en faisant mou image, 

A de son art divin signale le pouvoir ; 
Je hais mes traits dans mon miroir, 
Je les_aime dans son ouvrage. 


A telescope, of the value of eleven thousand 
pounds sterling, has just been shipped in the river 
Thames, for the royal observatory at Madrid. It 
was made under the direction of Mr. Herschell, 
and it fills somany bulky packages as to freight 
the whole of a small ship. Another telescope is 
also about to be completed, under the same direc- 
tion, for the academy of sciences at St. Petersburgh, 
which will ost about five thousand pounds. : 


An eminent German physician has discovered a 
new valuable property in the cow-pox. Some of 
those, whe had been innoculated with it, having 
been afterwards attacked by the scarlet fever, had 
it, it is stated, with circumstances of extraordinary 
mildness. 


Travelling aerial vehicles may soon be expected 
to be reduced to as great perfection as in our mail 
coaches. An author has published a book at 
Vienna, shewing that eagles may be used in draw- 
ing air-balloons. He likewise lays down rules for 
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ness: or to some vile liquors—hot in the mouth, | 
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yoking and driving them together, with the whole 
system of their manege. ‘This certainly is a step 
beyond building castles in the air. 

STATE BERD. 

Ever since an account of the marquis of I’xeter’s 
grand state bed appeared in the fashionable world, 
grandeur in this article of furniture has become 
quite the rage. Among others, the lord mayor 
feeling for the dignity of the city of London, has 
petitioned the corporation for one of great splen- 
dour, to be placed in the mansion-house, at the 
caly’s expense. 

We have been favoured with a description of this 
magnificent state bed, the choice of his lordship. 
The body is formed by the callipee, or under shell 
of a large turtle, carved in mahogany, and suffici- 
ently capacious to receive two well-fed people. 
The callipash, or upper shell, forms the canopy. 
The posts are four gigantic figures, richly gilt; 
two of them accurate copies of Gog and Magog, 
the other two represent Sir William Walworth and 
the last manin armour. Cupids with custards are 
the supporters. The curtains are of mazarine 
purple, and curiously wrought with the series of the 
idle and industrious apprentice from Hogarth, in 
gold embroidery. But the vallens exceed des 
cription; there, the various incidents in the life of 
Whittingtan are painted. ‘The mice in one ofthe 
compartments are done so much to the life, that 
his lordship’s cat, who is an accurate judge of 
mice, was deceived. The quilt is of fashionable 
patch-work figures, the description of which we 
shall not anticipate, as we understand Mr. Birch 
has obtained a sketch of it, for his large twelfth 
cake. The whole is worthy of the taste of the first 
magistrate of the first city of the world. 

[London paper. 


We find, in the weekly account of clerical pro- 
motions, that the rev. Mr. Sheepshanks succeeds Dr. 
Mereweather, in the rectory of Bleating. 

[Morning Post. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A MODERN LOVE DITTY. 

WHERE Schuylkill oe’r his rocky bed, 
Roars like a bull in battle, 

In neat log cabin lives a maid, 
Who tends her father’s cattle ; 

She’s every charm of mind and face, 
Young, handsome, gay, and witty, 

And then she rides with sucha grace 
With butter to the city. 


Her churns and pails, scour’d white as snow, 
Are plac’d upon the dresser, 
And pewter plates, in many a row, 
Where you might see your face, sir ; 
She’ll raise the haycock on the mead, 
Or toss it out so pretty, 
Or, mounted on old Grey, will speed 
With butter to the city. 


To see her panting oe’r her churn, 
With charms so flush’d and glowing, 

Would make a hermit’s bosom burn, 
His frozen blood set flowing ; 

But all the lads their arts have tried 
In vain, to move her pity, 

She jeers, then mounts old Grey, to ride 
With butter to the city. 


Ah me! tho’ us’d to stir my stumps, 
My cart I scarce can follow, 

And, sharing in his master’s dumps, 
Not Dobbin minds my hello. 
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O! could I make this lass my bride, 
Could I but marry Kitty, 

Together in my cart, we'd ride 
With butter to the city. 


] FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[Ata literary and social club, which occasionally meets 
. in this city, two members generously offered a fine West- 
4 India turtle, with which the party was to be feasted, on 
) rome merry May day. The proffer was joyously received, 
and the charge of this amphibious gift was, with great 
solemnity, commited to mine host of the garter. A few 
evenings, prior tothe anticipated banquet, a servant com- 
municated to the club the disma! intelligence, that the 
turtle was dead, The consternation and chagrin of the 
company can be better imagined than described. A great 
poet of antiquity somewhere informs us, that 


Curz /eves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 


This dumb sorrow seemed to close the watering moath 
of each of our expecting epicures, till it was recollected, 
that the demise of the turtle, as it was sincerely felt, 
should be poetically deplored by 


‘* The poor, distress'’d, surviving few.” 


Accordingly ourlaureat was invoked, who forthwith pro- 
duced the following. } 


obedssesedbeovestnbs Equa lege necessitas 
Sortitur insignes et imos. 


ON A TURTLE. 


Ye sons of mirth, your clamours quell, 
And cease that joyous roar, 

For lo Sedastian* comes to tell 
Your turtle isno more. 


And ishe gone? ah! say notso! 
He look’d so green and sleek; 
Would he had died a month ago, 

Or liv’d another week. 


For had he died a month before, 
In R—— and B ’s tub, 
They would alone his Joss deplore, 

Unnoticed by the clud. 





Or, had he lived but seven days, 
We ne’er should look so blue; 

But festive anthems to his praise, 
Had sung in No. 2¢. 


Ah! did the fates like mortals feel, 
Humanely would they say, 

“No turtle dies but by the steel !” 
For that’s their natural way. 


* But what,” says Joe, “is in you all. 
You make so d—d a pother ; 

I quesst we'd better Hardy call, 
And make him get another.” 


= 





* Sebastian, an obsequious German, one of the waiters, 
and the very counterpart of Shakspeare’s Francis, always 
| ready with his * anon, anon, sir.” His haggard look and 
P faulrering 1ongue, when he essayed to speak of the untimely 
death of our hopes, and the regretted turtle, have been well 
described by the poet of nature. 


earenoree Pi: The whiteness of his cheek 

Was apter than his tongue te tell his errand. 

I'en sucha man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 

And would kave told him half his Troy was burn’d; 
Hut Priam found the fire ere he ht tongue, 

And we Turtelle’s death, ere he reported it. 

4 No. 2. This isthat domus interior, with which, if Virgil 
had Leen acquainted, he would have assigned it a place in 
his own Olympus. It is a sweet reccss in the hotel, oderi- 
ferous with segars, and vocal with wit and joy. 

t Jguess. This alludes to the provincial idiom of a cer- 
tain New-Ungland member, whose tongue is not filed for 
the puvr@r para e of Philadelphia. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


ODE 
FOR THE NEW-YFAR, 1802. 


BR? HENRY FAMES PIL, ESQ. POET LAUREAT. 


LO from Bellona’s crimson car, 
At length the panting steeds unbound, 
At length the thunder of the war 
In festive shouts of peace is drown'd: 
Yet as around her monarch’s brow, 
Britannia twines the olive bough, 
Bold as her eagle eye is cast, 
On hours of recent tempest past: 
Through the rude wave and adverse gale, 
When free she spread her daring sail, 
Immortal glory’s radiant form, 
Are guiding load-star through the storm ; 
Directed by whose golden ray, 
Thre’ rocks and shoals she kept her steady way ; 
“© My sons,”’ she cries, * can Honour’s guerdon 
claim, 
“ Unsoil’d my parent worth, unstain’d their sove- 
reign’s fame?” 


Albion! though oft by dread alarms, 
Thy native valour has been tried, 
Ne’er did the lustre of thy arms 
Shine forth with more refulgent pride 
Than when, while Europe’s sons dismay'd, 
Shrunk recreant from thy mighty aid ; 
Alone, unfriended, firm you stood, 
A barrier ’gainst the foaming flood. 
When mild and soft the silken breeze 
Blows gently o’er the ripling seas ; 
The pinnace then may lightly sweep, 
With painted oar the halcyon deep; 
But when the howling whirlwinds rise, 
When mountain billows threat the skies, 
With ribs of oak the bark must brave 
The inroad of the furious wave ; 
The hardy crew must to the raging wind 
Oppose the sinewy arm, th’ unconquerable mind. 


In every clime where Ocean roars, 
High tho’ thy naval banners flew; 
From where by Hyperborean shores, 
The frozen gale ungenial blew, 
Tosultry lands that Indian surges lave, 
Atlantic isles and fam’d Canopus’ wave ; 
Tho’ from insulted Egypt’s coast 
Thy armies swept the victor host, 
From veteran bands where British valour won 
The lofty wall’s of Ammon’s godlike son: 
Useless the danger and the toil, 
To free each self-devoted soil, 
Auxiliar legions from thy side 
Recede to swell the Gallic conqueror’s pride ; 
While on Marengo’s fatal plain, 
Faithful to honour’s tie, brave Austria bleeds in 
vain. 


Not fir’d by fierce Ambition’s flame, 

Did Albion’s monarch urge his car, 

Impetuous thro’ the bleeding ranks of war, 
To succour and protect his nobler aim. 
His guardian arm, while each Hesperian vale, 
While Lusitania’s vine-clad mountains hail, 
Their ancient rights and laws restor’d, 
The royal patriot sheaths th’ avenging sword ; 
By heaven-born Concord led, while Plenty smiles, 
And sheds her bounties wide to bless the sister 

isles. 
=== 


DICK STRYPE, 
OR THE FORCE OF HABIT.» 
A TALE...-BY TIMOTHY BRAMBLE. 


HABITS are stubborn things: 
And by the time a manis tuca’d of forty, 





His ruling passion’s grown so haughty, 
There is no clipping of its wings. 
The truth will best be shewn, 
By a familiar instance of our own. 
Dick Strype 
Was a dear friend and lover of the pipe: 
He us’d to say, one pipe of Kirkman’s best 
Gave life a zest. 
To him ‘twas meat, and drink, and physic, 
To see the friendly vapour 
Curl round his midnight taper, 
And the black fume 
Clothe all the room 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 
So still he smok'd, and drank, and crack’d his joke; 
And, had he single tarried, 
He might have smok’d, and still grown old in 
smoke; 
But Richard married. 
His wife was one, who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 
She was so nice: 
And thrice a week, above, below, 
The house was scour’d from top to toe, 
And all the floors were rubb’d so bright, 
You dar’d not walk upright 
For fear of sliding ; 
But that she took a pride in. 


Of all things else Rebecca Strype 

Could least endure a pipe. 

She rail'd upon the filthy herb tobacco, 

Protested that the noisome vapour 
Had spoil’d the best chintz curtains and the ps 

per, 

And cost her many a pound in stucco: 

And then, she quoted our king James, who saith, 

* Tobacco is the devil’s breath.” 

When wives will govern, husbands must obey ; 
For many a day ; 

Dick mourn’d and miss’d his favourite tobacco, 
And curs’d Rebecca. 

At length the day approach’d, his wife must die: 

Imagine now the doleful cry 

Of female friends, old aunts, and cousins, 

Who to the funeral come by dozens. 

The undertaker’s men and mutes 

Stood at the gate in sable suits, 

With doleful looks, 

Just like so many melancholy rooks. 

Now cakes and wine are handed round, 

Folks sigh, and drink, and drink, and sigh, 

For grief makes people dry ; 

But Dick is missing nowhere to be found, 

Above, below, about, 

They search’d the house throughout, 

Each hole and secret entry, 

Quite from the garret to the pantry, 

in every corner, cupboard, nook and shelf, 

And all concluded he had hang’d himself. 

At last they found him....reader, guess you where! 

"Twill make you stare.... 

Perch'd on Rebecca's coffin, at his rest, 

Smoaking a pipe of Kirkman's desi! 
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